INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT
Norman Conquest, considered from any point of
1 view, is a difficult subject. Institutionally consid-
ered, it is, perhaps, especially so. The first difficulty lies
in the vagueness and intricacy of the institutions of both
Anglo-Saxons and Normans, but there were in the Con-
quest itself many sources of institutional influence and
development. The time and circumstances of the under-
taking and the personalities and doings of the Conqueror
and his chief followers, as well as of his sons have to be
taken carefully into account. At a time when there was
little that was hard and fast about institutions and when
the upheaval of an invasion gave opportunity for change,
small things could mightily affect the future. It is, of
course, out of place here to give a narrative account of
what took place. It is the purpose rather to examine the
conditions of government and society after the Conquest
had wrought its first great change. It is not easy to deter-
mine at just what point to make this survey since the
Conquest so profoundly affected all later English his-
tory. However, as stated in the Introduction, it seems
truest to fact to regard the reigns of the first two Nor-
man kings as the time of immediate results. In the
reign of Henry I. are clearly seen the beginnings of new
and permanent institutional forms, especially as related
to the central government; hence this reign, notwith-
standing the formidable hiatus of the anarchy under
Stephen, has been connected with the later rather than
the earlier period. We shall, therefore, be mainly con-
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